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Mr. Hyndman does not overlook the intensity of race and 
religious feuds in Eastern Europe. Here he shows clearer 
perception than some members of the Union of Democratic 
Control, who, in their anxiety to understand the German case, 
ignore the rights and wrongs of Czechs, Slovaks and Serbs. 
Alexinsky, Bechhofer, Plechanoff, Kuropotkin and Vinogradoff, 
as well as independent German Socialists, support his conten- 
tion that "the Germans, finding that their economic and bureau- 
cratic hold on Russia was slipping from their grasp, cried out 
that emancipated Russia might overwhelm them." At the 
same time Mr. Hyndman is free from the sickly current cult for 
Tzarism and the Orthodox Church. And at a time when the tide 
of religious reaction is rising in France, and our own ecclesiastics 
have been more than usually vocal, it is good to read his pertinent 
reply to the talk of "the debacle of Socialism." He rightly pro- 
tests that what the war does confirm is the moral and intellectual 
bankruptcy of official Christianity, and of Christ's teaching as 
the supreme and sole efficacious ideal. There is an interesting 
chapter on Marxism, in which Mr. Hyndman — somewhat late in 
the day, — rejects the extreme Marxian doctrine, and cites as an 
example of the power of other factors than the economic, "the 
steady growth of Socialism in the purely agricultural communi- 
ties of Finland." But he has not wholly overcome Marxian deter- 
minism. The facile optimism of some of his forecasts belies his 
recognition of the imperative need for real education and reorgani- 
zation. Whether as a record or a warning, his book suffers 
from brevity, and lack of coherence and proportion and has cer- 
tainly received a misleading title. 

F. W. Stella Bkowne. 

London. 

Religion and Reality: A Study in the Philosophy of Mys- 
ticism. By James Henry Tuckwell. London: Methuen & 
Company, 1915. Pp. xi, 318. 

In the first of the two parts into which this book is divided 
Mr. Tuckwell, after insisting on the importance of distinguishing 
the essence of religion from its external forms, criticises James's 
denial that there is a religious essence, and maintains that a 
psychological method such as James adopted is incapable of 
leading to the discovery of the essence of religion. He then 
passes in review a large number of definitions of religion, finding 
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himself most in sympathy with that of Dr. Allan Menzies, namely 
that religion is the worship of higher powers. In Part II the 
author treats of Perfect Experience, using the term synony- 
mously with the Perfect Life, and the Life of the Perfect, to des- 
ignate the Absolute, or Eternal and Ultimate Reality; and he 
finds, by a process not of psychological analysis but of meta- 
physical reflection, that it possesses three main characteristics. 
It must be the All and all-inclusive, it must be perfectly harmo- 
nious, and it must be immediate (the last term being defined to 
mean "of the nature of feeling rather than of thought"). This 
immediate experience of reality, Mr. Tuckwell argues, is given 
in our direct knowledge of the self. In distinction from Mr. Brad- 
ley, to whom he is otherwise much indebted, he maintains that 
the self is real, not a mere appearance of reality, and that upon 
the immediate awareness of selfhood is based all our knowledge. 

The merits and defects of the book are closely connected. 
Though Mr. Tuckwell shares to some extent the mystic's distrust 
of reason, he sees that a Philosophy of Mysticism must be ra- 
tional; and in the attempt to reconcile reason and religion he 
undertakes a most thorough examination of the meaning and 
knowability of the Perfect Experience. But in the end, in spite 
of his transparent sincerity, he leaves many points far from clear. 
He insists, for example, that reason falls short of reality, and 
argues that thought cannot be attributed to the Absolute as an 
element in its fundamental nature. But, if thought be excluded 
from the Absolute, can the Absolute be the Perfect Experience, 
which has already been defined as all-inclusive? And I cannot 
think that Mr. Tuckwell has made out a good case for attributing 
Selfhood to the Absolute, but not Personality. Further, the 
conception of immediacy is left very vague. At one time, e.g. 
p. 229 ff., he distinguishes two kinds of immediacy, sentient 
and emotional; at others, e.g. p. 270 ff., he speaks of such imme- 
diacies as "the feeling of the truth," which it would be difficult 
to reduce to either of the two previously mentioned types; and his 
account of the higher immediacies of mystical religion is not very 
satisfying. Though the book bears the sub-title "A Study in 
the Philosophy of Mysticism," it is only in the concluding chapter 
that the actual experience of the mystic is discussed at any length. 
The book, indeed, is not so much a Philosophy of Mysticism as a 
defence of a type of philosophico-religious intuitionism. 

G. A. Johnston. 

University of Glasgow, Scotland. 



